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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Jusr having finished reading a newly published book, 
The Education of Exceptional Children,’ by Dr. Arch Heck, 
professor of education at Ohio State University, I am thorough- 
ly convinced that no greater task challenges any group of 
workers anywhere in the field than that of educating these 
exceptional children. As Dr Heck so clearly states: “The 
very definition of the field of special education sets the chal- 





lenge.” He goes on to say: “It is only as we are now faced with the great 
number of exceptional children that the challenge has become apparent.” 


Dr. Heck gives four reasons for the lack of appreciation of the problem: 


1. “The need is not clearly recognized. Workers in the field have for 
the most part a clear picture and a deep realization of the need. 
Unfortunately, many workers have this vision only for those ex- 
ceptional children with whom they are working. It is not uncom- 
mon to find special education groups opposing one another’s pro- 
grams before legislative committees; each group feels that if an- 
other’s program is accepted, his own will be curtailed.” 

2. “A very practical difficulty in accepting the challenge is the fact 
that the costs are so great..... Workers in the field must show 
that such a program is effective and make sure that money spent 
is efficiently used. If evidences of success and of efficiency can be 
definitely produced, greater costs will not be severely criticized 
and the challenge will be more readily accepted by the general 
public.” 

3. “Special education is thought by so many to be entirely outside 
the community’s regular program in education. As soon as it is 
recognized that educational leaders should supervise and be re- 
sponsible for all state or local educational activities, just so soon 
will this third handicap to the proper development disappear.” 

4. And the last “handicap to the acceptance of the challenge is the 
fact that there are available very few data that give objective 
evidence of the worth of special education.” 

Again quoting Dr. Heck, “We need extensive study concerning what 
has happened after ten or more years to young men and women who have 
spent considerable time in these special schools; we need to contrast these 
findings from a study of similar individuals who have not had advantages 


of such schools.” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Mental Health Qualifications 
for Special Class Teachers 


Samuel R. Laycock 








[ NcREASING emphasis is being therefore, has come to accept as its re- 


placed on mental health when teachers sponsibility the development of high- 
are selected for training or employ grade persons and of wholesome per 
ment. This is because of a changed sonalities. To accomplish this it has 
view of what happens to a child during come to be seen that the mental health 
the hours he is at school. In the days of the teacher is a major factor. Not 
of our grandfathers, the school’s job merely what the teacher knows but 
was to teach the 3 R’s and what she is, is the concern 


it was assumed that only of those whose business it is 
the child’s brain came to to select teachers. 


school. The res f him 1 . 
school. The rest of h The mental health of the 


was assumed to be safely teacher of any child, excep 
c a ’ 4 ze 


tucked away in a sort of 


tional or typical, is vital to 
ae es ee 

sve ogica mothn-prool 3 “17 

eye oth-proc that child’s development. 
hag | las } 

Dag Ie «+O Q I mr 

ag to be oe nt out on The only reason why men- 
his return from school or 


Sunday for Sunday 


tal health might, conceiv- 
_ ably, be more important for 

. oO] . . 
school. special class teachers, is 


that they have to deal with 





Now it is believed that 


the whole child comes to Samuel R. Laycock children that have special 
school and is profoundly af- handicaps or special gifts 
fected by everything that goes on there. and that often have unusual difficulties 
It has come to be thought that a child’s in making adjustments. 
social, emotional, and physical develop- , 

: What, then, are the mental health 


ment is as profoundly influenced by his PeEatces ; : 7 
ee. qualifications for special class teachers? 
experiences at school as is his in- 


tellectual development. The school, (1) Tue Most Important MEnN- 
of educational psychology of the University ® SAMUEL R. Laycock, Pu. D., is professor 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. His undergraduate work was done at the University of 
Toronto where he won the Prince of Wales gold medal for highest honors in general 
proficiency. He received his master of arts and master of education degrees from the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton, and his doctorate from the University of London, 
England. 

Dr. Laycock is the author of numerous educational and psychological works, and is 
the co-author of Mental Hygiene Manual for Teachers now in press by the American Book 
Company. 

A few of. his professional affiliations include the British Psychological Society, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada), and an assaciate editorship of Under- 
standing the Child. He is also a former director of the International Council for Ex- 

ceptional Children and is a present member of the JourNnaL’s advisory board. 
The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author before the 1940 Pitts- 
burgh Convention of the Council. 
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MENTAL HEALTH QUALIFICATIONS FOR SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS 


TAL HEALTH QUALIFICATION FOR 
THE TEACHER OF SPECIAL CLASSES 
Is THAT SHE BE EMOTIONALLY Ma- 
TURE AND HAVE A WHOLESOME Emo- 
TIONAL Lire oF HER Own. 


Child psychologists are agreed that 
nothing is more vital for the normal 
growth of children than to have a 
serene emotional climate at home and 
at school. It is a well-known fact that 
an unusual number of neurotics and 
delinquents come from broken homes, 
from homes where there is undue quar- 
relling and wrangling, and from homes 
where emotional thunderstorms are a 
daily occurrence. There is good 
ground for believing, too, that the class- 
room where the emotional climate is 
unsettled, stormy is bad for the mental 
health of children. No plants could 
grow in a climate where heavy storms 
They need sunshine, 
warmth, and Children, 


likewise, need a serene emotional cli- 


were continuous. 
gentle rain. 


mate for their development. 

There are many aspects of the emo- 
tional life of teachers which affect the 
children whom they teach. We shall 
discuss a few of these. 

(a) There is no place in a special 
class for a teacher that is irritable and 
bad tempered. The atmosphere of such 
a classroom is the emotional equivalent 
Only the hardy and 


experienced sailors can weather the 


of a storm at sea. 


storm without being seasick. The in- 
experienced passengers are likely to 
have a bad time of it. So in the class- 
room when the emotional sea is choppy 
or running strong, children are likely 
to suffer from emotional mal de mer. 
Exceptional children are not only in- 
experienced in solving life’s problems 
but often have real difficulties in ad- 
justing to their deviations from the 


normal. Their teacher must be a help, 
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not a handicap. Anger and irritability 
beget anger and irritability, whereas, 
these children need the cultivation of 
a sane objective approach to life’s dif- 
ficulties. The teacher, therefore, must 
bring into the classroom a sense of 
calm, poise, and cheerfulness if excep- 
tional children are going to have a suit- 


able emotional climate in which to 
grow. Behaviour-problem children, 


for example, have very often been the 
victims of irritability and bad temper 
in their own homes. Other special class 
children often possess conditioned fear 
reactions and timidity growing out of 
bad temper on the part of parents. 
These children need an even and tem- 
perate climate in which to convalesce 
from their exposure to the elements of 
capricious and bad-tempered adults. 

(b) The special class teacher must 
not be fussy. There are many teachers 
that never lose their temper but that 
annoy and irritate their children by 
fussing unduly over them and denying 
them independence of thought and ac- 
tion. Sapping a child’s self-reliance by 
coddling him and making him too de- 
pendent is bad for any child. The 
situation is particularly bad in the case 
of handicapped children. Here the 
teacher may, because of wrongly di- 
rected sympathy and the best will in 
the world, fuss over these children. If 
the child has had any real sense of self- 
reliance and independence developed, 
he resents this treatment and feels 
frustrated. If he is willing to accept this 
undue fussing over him by the teacher, 
it is a sign of arrested social develop- 
ment. Teachers must, with exceptional 
children, do everything possible to 
establish self-confidence and _ self-re- 
liance, not hinder the development of 
such traits: 

(c) The teacher of the special class 
must not be a self-pitier either with re- 
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gard to her work or with regard to her 
life outside of school. Self-pity is like 
the hot dry wind that wilts the plants. 
It saps the resolve and courage of chil- 
dren. The self-pitying teacher is self- 
centered. She cannot give herself to 
full interest in the needs and diffi- 
culties of others. Helping the mentally 
retarded child, the blind, the deaf, or 
the crippled child to find wholesome 
ways of living is a task that requires 
from the teacher both outgoing interest 
and the concentration of all the in- 
telligence and resourcefulness at her 
command. Mental energy cannot be 
spent in two ways at the same time. 
It cannot be directed to the service of 
others and, at the same time, be ex- 
pended in self-pity. Occacionally the 
self-pitying teacher unloads her wor- 
ries on her children. Exceptional chil- 
dren have enough emotional burdens 
of their own without having those of 
their teacher thrust upon them. 

(d) The special class teacher must 
not desire to be treated as a baby and 
to be coddled herself. She must have 
self-reliance and self-confidence if her 
pupils are going to find in her the 
source of strength that will give them 
a secure base from which to make their 
own adventures into life. 

(e) The special class teacher must 
not be so starved in her own emotional 
life that she needs to find in her chil- 
dren love objects on which to lavish 
her affection. Children in both home 
and school may be choked and stifled 
by what passes for love and affection 
but which is really self-indulgence. 
Under the guise of self-sacrifice num- 
berless parents and the occasional 
teacher suffocate the child’s emotional 
development. It is highly important 
that children’s affection go out to many 
besides their parents and 
In order that a child’s emo- 


friends 
teacher. 


tional life may develop in a wholesome 
fashion the child must be allowed and 
encouraged to reach out toward others 
in his affections. A possessive teacher 
or parent can do a child great harm. 
The unmarried, the unhappily married, 
or the widowed teacher must find other 
ways of satisfying her love life than by 
lavishing undue affection on the chil- 
dren in her classes. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether the teacher is unmar- 
ried or married. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of whether she has resolved, in 
some adequate fashion, the problems 
of her love life. The child that is 
crippled in body must not be crippled 
in personality as well by an attempt to 
arrest his emotional development. 

(f) Following the last point it goes 
without saying that the teacher that 
is mentally healthy must have grown 
up in her sex life. The teacher that 
has not developed beyond the homo- 
sexual level or the teacher that, though 
heterosexual, feels starved in her sex 
life must not be allowed to stimulate 
herself sexually by caressing, fondling, 
and handling children. 

(g) The mentally healthy teacher 
must be free from a sense of frustra- 
tion and conflict in her own life. The 
teacher that feels disgruntled with life, 
that feels that her job is beneath her, 
that feels greatly disappointed in her 
marriage or lack of marriage, that is 
harassed by personal or family troubles, 
that is in a continual state of worry, or 
that is in some other similar manner in 
a condition of emotional conflict is not 
a suitable person to teach exceptional or 
any other children. Feelings of frus- 
tration, conflict, and emotional dis- 
satisfaction are signs of mental ill- 
health. Even if. the teacher tries to 
conceal these in the classroom, it is 
not enough. Very subtly and inevit- 
ably they color every activity and give 
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children a vague sense of uneasiness 
and insecurity. 

(h) Growing out of the last point, 
it is necessary for the teacher to be free 
from feelings of inferiority. Such feel- 
ings usually lead to undesirable com- 
pensations of which domineering or 
bossiness is the most likely to appear in 
the classroom. The ideal classroom 
situation is the atmosphere of the co- 
operative group where pupil and 
teacher pursue common interests and 
where the teacher is the unobtrusive 
guide in the activities and 
projects of the children. The teacher 
that has feelings of inferiority cannot 
adequately fill this role. She bolsters 
ego with boastfulness, 


various 


up her own 
bossiness, limelightness, egocentrism, 
rationalizations, and projections. The 
mentally healthy teacher must have a 
sense of personal worth of her own and 
a feeling of security on her own part 
if she would lead children to develop 
a sense of personal worth in their lives. 

(i) The special class teacher must 
be patient and sympathetic. She must, 
as the late Dr. Leta Hollingworth has 
said, “learn to suffer fools gladly—not 
despairingly, not bitterly, not cynically, 
but gladly.” Such qualities of patience 
and sympathy do not flow out of mere 
sentiment. They are the result first 
of all of a real understanding of the 
learning process. Most impatience with 
children is due to lack of a realization 
of what they learn, how they learn, and 
the rate of speed with which they learn. 
An understanding of the basic needs 
of children, of their individual differ- 
ences, and of how their maladjust- 
ments have come about makes for calm, 
patient, and sympathetic treatment. 
Not only is the French proverb C'est 
tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner 
true, but a genuine understanding of 
children’s needs, their abilities, and 
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their difficulties of adjustment is neces- 
sary before intelligent guidance can be 
undertaken. If each child—gifted or 
handicapped—is viewed as an _ indi- 
vidual with problems of his own, pa- 
tience and sympathy are likely to fol- 
low. 


(2) THE SpecrAL Ciass TEACHER 
Must Krenty Engoy Her Work 
\ND GENUINELY RESPECT AND LIKE 
Her PuvpPIts. 


A teacher that does not enjoy her 
The 
special class teacher must, therefore, 
derive keen satisfaction from her daily 
task. If she dislikes it or merely toler- 
ates it, she has no place in it. 


work is frustrated and unhappy. 


The essential requirement for helping 
and guiding other people—either adults 
is a genuine liking and re- 
spect for them. We can never elevate 
those whom we despise. No teacher 
should allow herself to dislike a pupil. 
One may objectively dislike certain 
forms of behavior but that is far differ- 
ent from being antagonistic to a per- 
son. It will be noticed, too, that the 
words liking and respect were used 
above. It is not sufficient for a teacher 
to like a pupil in the way that one 
might like a pet dog. There must be 
genuine respect for the child as an in- 
dividual with needs and purposes of 
his own. Teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren need to especially respect the per- 
sonality of their pupils. These pupils 
need particularly the sense of personal 
worth which a genuine respect for them 
as individuals brings. 








or children 


(3) THe Mentratty HEALTHY 
TEACHER Must Have WorkKEpD Out 
FOR HERSELF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE. 


This does not mean that she has a 
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finished or static philosophy of life but 
it does mean that she has a working 
philosophy which, while continually 
subject to change, is sufficient by which 
to live. This may mean for many 
people the working out of a scale of 
values with regard to how the universe 
began, where it is going, how it oper- 
ates, and man’s relation to it. For oth- 
ers it may mean the working out of a 
set of practical values of living that go 
little beyond the needs of life from day 
to day. Whatever philosophy the 
teacher works out it should almost cer- 
tainly embody a sense of humor to- 
wards herself and towards the daily 
happenings of school. A sense of hu- 
mor is valuable in two ways. It pre- 
vents undue tension from arising in 
the classroom and it helps to place 
people and events in their proper per- 
spective. Teachers with a sense of 
humor are neither likely to despair 
nor yet to become overanxious. A 
sense of humor makes for intelligent 
hope and wise effort. 

A workable philosophy of life should 
provide for the teacher that sense of 
unhurriedness and serenity that fur- 
nishes a steadying influence to the ex- 
ceptional child that finds himself try- 
ing to live in a world built for typical 
boys and girls. The guide that has 
found a solution to her own problem of 
finding a way of life will the better 
help children to discover a way of 
life for themselves. 


(4) THe Mentatty HEALTHY 
SPECIAL CLass TEACHER Must, As 
QUALITIES OF MIND, PossEss 
ADAPTABILITY AND FLEXIBILITY. 


Educating children is not a mechani- 
cal process but rather one of guiding 
children in the solving of their own 
problems of work and play. The 
sergeant-major or drill type of teacher 


is unsuited to be the teacher of ex- 
ceptional children. Newer conceptions 
of learning, activity programs, and 
more flexible curricula require teachers 
that are flexible, adaptable, and re- 
sourceful. Adapting classroom situa- 
tions to individual differences can be 
carried out only by the adaptable and 
flexible teacher. Exceptional children 
need special help in making adjust- 
ments. Only a sensitiveness to the 
needs of the individual and of the situ- 
ation and a quick adaptation thereto 
can enable teachers to guide these chil- 
dren effectively. Good education is in- 
dividualized education. Only teachers 
that are open to new ideas and that can 
quickly adapt themselves, class discus- 
sion, and class activity to the needs of 
the child can hope to minister to the 
growth and development of John who 
is deaf, Mary who is blind, and Jim who 
is mentally retarded. 


(5) Tue Mentratty HEALTHY 
SpecIAL Cxiass TEACHER Must 
Have , Normau RANGE or HUMAN 
Contacts OutsipE HER Work. 


While it is important that the special 
class teacher find abundant satisfac- 
tion in the work that she does there is 
a point beyond which too great devo- 
tion to her task brings diminishing re- 
turns. To give herself most completely 
to exceptional children and to guide 
them wisely the teacher must go out 
into the everyday world and bring back 
from social contacts, from friendships, 
and from the fields of art, literature, 
science, or public affairs new resources 
with which to enrich the lives of her 
pupils. The freshness and vigor that 
comes from such contacts will bring 
virility and strength to pupils that 
especially stand in need of these qual- 
ities. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Vocational Placement of the Deaf 





Workers with the deaf have 
long known that it is necessary to have 
a complete set-up of vocational guid- 
ance, training, placement, and follow- 
up work in order to obtain, not only 
the best results, but sometimes any re- 
sults, economically speaking, from the 
long years of education this severely 
handicapped 
ceives. To educate a deaf 
child, it costs many times 


group_ re- 


the amount of time, labor, 


and money that may be 


used for a normal child. 


Without wearying the 
reader with an account of 
the more important ob- 
stacles to be overcome in 
the deaf’s long years of 
learning, which last far be- 
yond their school days, 
even as with you and me, 
suffice it to say that the use and under- 
language in any form— 


printed—is the 


standing of 
spoken, written, or 
great stumbling block in the path of 
their progress. When we study a 
foreign language, we have our English 
as a standard by which to go, but the 
deaf have no such guide. In any test 


@ Linpa K. Miter, M. A., 





Linda K. 


Linda K. Miller 


involving language the average deaf 
individual will fall far below his hear- 
ing brother; but on a non-language or 
performance test many of them will 
rank high, proving that they have in- 
telligence of no mean order, and skill 
and dexterity in abundance. This 
means that they can earn their living, 
given the proper training 
and incentive, along side 
the more fortunate hear- 
ing, in those trades and oc- 
cupations where language 
is not involved. 


In the following ques- 
tionnaire I proposed to find 
out what certain other 


states and schools are do- 
ing about vocational guid- 
ance, training, placement, 
and follow-up. The prob- 
lem was to choose those 
high schools having the largest enroll- 
ments and vocational training. To help 
us in this task we consulted the Janu- 
ary 1938 number of The American An- 
nals of the Deaf edited by Mr. Irving 
S. Fusfeld. One hundred schools were 
selected representing an area extend- 
ing from New York to Hawaii, and 


Miller 


is a teacher of the deaf at the Washburne Trade School, 


Chicago, Illinois. She received a bachelor of science degree, cum laude, from the Women's 
Department of the Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, where she majored in English, 


and also from Teachers College, Columbia University, where she majored in history. 


Her 


master of arts degree was received from George Washington University in education. 
Miss Miller has held a number of interesting positions in the past, including that of 
principal of the Louisiana School for the Deaf; teacher of the normal class of Gallaudet 
College; training teacher, School for the Deaf, Rangoon, Burma; and principal of the 
American Baptist Mission Girls High School, Mandalay, Burma. 
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from Montreal and Superior to St. 
Augustine and Austin.’ 


For the questionnaire, ten ques- 
tions were decided upon, spaces be- 
ing given where “yes” or “no” could 
be checked, below which was a space 
for “remarks.” Sixty replies were 
received, twenty of which were sup- 
plemented by letters, and even more 
by remarks at some length. Among 
those responding were 42 state, 12 day, 
3 denominational, 2 private, and 1 pro- 
vincial school. 

Only ten of the schools responding 
have placement officers; two additional 
have had at sometime in the past; 
twenty-four felt a definite need, more 
or less, strongly stated. Of five others 
one was doubtful (i. e., “perhaps” be- 
cause the population was sparse); four 
qualified; one said, “if depression con- 
tinues”; another stated that the size of 
school would not justify; another spe- 
cified one person working one day per 
week; while one said there should be 
a placement officer to take care of the 
deaf and other handicapped in their 
urban area. Six left the question un- 
answered; and four replied “no”; one 
felt that it was an elementary school 
and that the pupils were not ready to 
be placed; and three others that they 

Several other surveys have been made along 
this line, but some covered only a particular 
state; others, usually made by the state school, 
chose a narrower field, taking in only their 
own present and past students. 

CENSUS AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE PuysI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED IN CALIFORNIA, (State of 
California), 1935. 

SURVEY OF THE ADULT DeaF OF MARYLAND, 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman Survey Commit- 
tee, 1931. 

FIELD WoRKERS FOR THE DEAF AND THEIR 
Functions, Norman M. Taylor, Ohio School 
for the Deaf, 1937. 

A SociaL, Economic, anp EpucaTIONAL SURVEY 


OF THE GRADUATES AND Ex-STuDENTS oF GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE, Jack Swain, 1938. 
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were adequately taken care of 
through their respective state rehabi- 
litation bureaus. 

Of the thirty-eight that told who took 
care of this work (aside from those 
lucky enough to have placement offi- 
cers) the president, superintendent, 
principal, and head of department were 
mentioned sixteen times; the state re- 
habilitation bureau twelve times; 
teachers five; vocational teachers four; 
principal of vocational department 
twice; friends twice; State Employment 
Service (Department of Labor) twice; 
school office staff three times; parents 
three times; five other agencies or per- 
sons once each; while three did not 
commit themselves. Nineteen persons 
had to combine placement duty with 
others. 

The state rehabilitation bureau, 
though called by several names, as- 
sisted all the way from “slightly” and 
“sometimes” to “very cooperative” and 
“has placed many.” California at one 
time had a placement officer for three 
years, and one negro school had one 
for two months in the summer of 1935. 
A number of other state schools have 
each had one for a short period of time 
varying from one to six years, respec- 
tively, while one denominational 
school, Montreal, said, “always, ninety 
years!” The duties were interesting 
and varied running the gamut from 
placement, mentioned by all; to coun- 
selling applicants and placing them in 
vocational training, mentioned five 
times; contacting employers three; con- 
tacting agencies one; assisting relief and 
social agencies in their work where 
it concerns deaf persons; counselling 
older pupils, ex-pupils, graduates and 
other deaf in the’ vicinity; to fifteen 
other duties, such as interpreting, giv- 
ing mental tests, adjusting personality 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Influence of the Arts on the Lives 
of Handicapped Children 


I SHALL not discuss with you the 
means of building appreciation of art 
or of developing creative abilities in 
our handicapped children, because 
there are many excellent books and 
magazine articles that dwell at length 
and in detail upon such topics. I shall, 
rather, attempt to state some of the 
ways in which behavior has been modi- 
fied by the opportunity to work volun- 
tarily in the arts; namely, music in its 
varied forms, dramatics, dancing, paint- 
ing, crafts, and clay. 

In general I find the handicapped 
child is eager to do, and to be. His 
ego is reaching out almost in a frenzied 
fashion to see what he can do to be 
more of a person. “How live with 
other people happily and successfully?” 
‘How be secure?” “How bring to light 
those potentialities that are inherent?” 
If these questions are of importance 
to the so-called normal person, how 
much more important must they be for 
those that start life with a handicap due 
to serious physical disabilities and the 
consequent limitations of movement 
and circumscribed environment. 

The spastic child is one of the most 
handicapped types under consideration. 


Georgiana S. Mendenhall 


Owing to brain injuries, the centers 
of speech and motion are often serious- 
ly affected, and the child gives the im- 
pression of a low state of mental de- 
velopment. However, much can be 
done for this type of child if parent, 
teacher, and child are willing to work 
intelligently on the problems involved. 
The school must provide him with as 
many experiences as are possible— 
physical, social, intellectual, and emo- 
tional. No group makes greater effort 
to do, or is more appreciative of our 
help and interest than these children. 
Mental alertness is increased and a 
happier personality is developed. 

In a radio talk recently the Reverend 
John Sheehan deplored the fact that 
there was so much psychoanalysis in 
the world; and suggested that there 
might, to great advantage, be more 
psychosynthesis. The progressive 
school is both analytic and synthetic in 
that the school builds self-esteem in its 
children by providing media of expres- 
sion for their individual differences in 
temperament, ability, interest, likes, 
and dislikes; and thus makes achieve- 
ment possible. 

The activity program in any school 


® GeorGIaANA S. MENDENHALL, Pu. D., is principal of the J. Willis and Elizabeth Martin 
Orthopedic School of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Prior to her present position she was 
principal of the Paul Revere School of the same city, a school for all types of exceptional 


children. 


Dr. Mendenhall received her doctorate degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has studied also at the School for Social Work, Philadelphia, and at the University 


of Vienna. 


She is a member of numerous local civic organizations as well as local and national 


professional organizations. 


The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author before the Pittsburgh 


meeting of the Council. 
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probably cannot meet all the needs of 
all the children, so through the cour- 
tesy and interest of teachers, parents, 
and friends, special assistance in the 
arts has been provided for those chil- 
dren whose needs and desires will be 
the better fulfilled by special contacts 
and in more novel situations. 


MUSIC, RHYTHMICS, AND DRAMATICS 


Music in some form has an almost 
universal appeal. It is highly subjec- 
tive, which means that we can readily 
and easily enjoy it for its own sake 
without concerning ourselves about 
what it may symbolize. The Psychology 
of Music by James L. Mursell deals 
with the effects of music in a most un- 
derstandable way. 

Because of very special needs, Frank, 
a shy, diffident boy, highly regimented, 
is studying piano music alone with a 
very charming, socially-minded young 
woman. Her easy manner and human 
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touch have brought a smile to his lips, 
and a light to his eyes as they study to- 
gether piano mechanics and techniques. 
By developing his confidence in the 
talent that he possesses his teacher- 
friend has made him forget the heavily 
braced legs. A child has been salvaged 
from despair and bitterness! 


There are few nomes where music is 
taken for granted as are reading and 
arithmetic as was the case with Mary’s 
home. Mary, a sharp-tongued, asocial 
child, was forgetting herself as she sat 
at the piano, making music with the 
teacher. She was very happy, but her 
happiness was of short duration. A 
peremptory message from her mother 
demanded that Mary stop “that piano 
nonsense and get more schooling.” 
Mary had improved in posture, she was 
gaining in “stick-to-itive-ness” and in 
accuracy. 

What fun there is in making music 
together! There are two piano classes 
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in the school, where ten or twelve 
young people meet twice a week for les- 
sons of a half hour duration. What 
mixed motives! Some want to play in 
Sunday school, some in the school as- 
sembly; others visualize themselves as 
star soloists in the not too remote fu- 
ture. Whatever the motive, they study 
hard. They are learning the difference 
between tone and noise; they are gain- 
ing in the ability to evaluate critically, 
yet generously, each other’s attempts. 
The gain in poise and in self-confidence 
is noticeably greater than before. These 
young people need never be over- 
whelmed with loneliness or self-pity. 

Joan and Mickey love music because 
‘“Mummie does.” Neither has any par- 
ticular ability in that realm. Yet both 
are struggling hard to adjust to what 
they feel is a demand in the home. Both 
are very spastic children, whose moth- 
ers insist that they must do. “Don’t 
recognize their difference, their handi- 
caps,” they say. We do, though. We 
must. But we push on thoughtfully, 
knowing it is the use of the hand that 
has developed the brain. Joan, at the 
piano, is developing a better coordin- 
ation between eye and hand. Whereas 
in the beginning she spent much time 
just peering at the music, she now 
focuses on the music, uses her hands at 
the same time, and attends to instruc- 
tions of the teacher. The joy of suc- 
cessful accomplishment outweighs any 
fatigue that she suffers. The entire 
music period is one of relaxation and 
emotional uplift. 

Mickey, an_ effervescent, lovable 
child, is gaining emotional control and 
the ability to relax. The world is just 
one gloriously happy place for her, and 
everybody is her friend. 

Rhythmics is of great significance in 
the lives of the kindergarten children. 
Pityingly, parents say to the teacher, 
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“she has only one hand,” or “her arm 
is useless,” or “she can’t help herself,” 
or “she does nothing at home.” The 
teacher recognizes these limitations, 
but she knows the value of music to 
make one forget one’s handicaps, and 
its power to restore to health. Clogs, 
sticks, and bells are invaluable in de- 
veloping better coordination in anky- 
losed fingers, seemingly useless arms, 
and uncontrolled movements. As the 
teacher plays the piano, the children 
express rhythmically with their bodies 
what the music tells them. Bells, clogs, 
sticks, triangles, sand blocks, tambour- 
ines, and other instruments are scat- 
tered around the piano. As the chil- 
dren handle them and play with them, 
they become acquainted with their re- 
spective sounds. As the teacher plays 
they recognize the sounds on the piano 
that correspond with bells, or clogs, and 
what not. As the children, with their 
instruments, are all assembled into a 
rhythmic orchestra, the sounds formed 
by their instruments are disconcerting 
and discordant. But later, after they 
have been organized into groups, with 
bells or clogs, according to their physi- 
cal needs, they play in unison, and fol- 
low definite musical patterns. Children 
that could not be reached in any other 
way have responded to music. Their 
concentration of attention is develop- 
ing. They are growing in interest and 
in ability to follow directions. Quite a 
bit of mental alertness is acquired by 
means of their aural and kinesthetic 
experiences. Nervous, excitable little 
folks are learning to relax to the strains 
of quiet music. They, too, are begin- 
ning to respond emotionally to differ- 
ent kinds of music. One little lassie, 
upon listening to the Barcarolle from 
The Tales of Hoffman, said, touching 
her heart, “It makes me feel so sad.” 


The school orchestra has done much 
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to redeem several boys in the school 
who are suffering from severe inferior- 
ity feelings. They were a_ nuisance. 
Someone was always picking on them. 
John was bubbling over with personal- 
ity, but was sassy, mean, and discourte- 
ous. He did all he could to disrupt 
every class that he entered. No one 
could get under his skin. One day it 
was learned that John played a clari- 
net. When asked why he did not join 
the school orchestra, he replied, “No- 
body wants me.” He was invited to 
join. He accepted, and in a very short 
time John was voted leader of the or- 
chestra by the boys because he “sends 
it, and how!” He is trying to be cour- 
teous, is more careful of his appear- 
ance, and is more tolerable in his 
classes. He is also the leader of a 
small swing band that has developed 
within the ranks of the original or- 
chestral group. Tom, the pianist for 
the swing group, has been recruited 
from the group of the I can’ts. Because 
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of an ankylosed left hand he has in- 
sisted, “I can’t” to almost any request, 
until he really wanted to play the piano 
for the orchestra. Now he uses the left 
hand to play the bass, and the right to 
play the air. 

These young people hope some day 
to earn their living by swing. As they, 
during practice, send the swing out 
through the corridors of the school, it 
meets with a responsive chord in all of 
us. 

Dramatics, too, make a distinct con- 
tribution to the release of pent-up emo- 
tions, inferiority feelings, and inhibi- 
tions of all kinds. Our cast of the Pied 
Piper was made large in order to af- 
ford a general sharing of experiences. 
It included children with many types 
of physical handicaps, and children 
with many varied abilities in dancing, 
singing, and speaking. The Pied Piper 
was to be a real production. We were 
to compete with the outside world. Of 
course, generally speaking, the quality 
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of the finished product is not the main 
issue in a school play; but for the Mar- 
tin Orthopedic School, quality was of 
tantamount importance at this time. 
Throughout the year, the children had 
participated in dramatizations, and had 
met with a fair measure of success; but 
now it was participation, and participa- 
tion only if they were willing to do 
their very best. New standards were 
to be established. “Forget your old 
ways of doing and thinking. Stand on 
your own feet. Let your imagination 
work!” So they were rats, sorrowing 
mothers, top-lofty burgomasters, and 
the like. We teased, and trained, and 
drilled, until we got what we knew 
they could do. The results were re- 
markable. The whole school was aglow. 
No longer were we listless and apath- 
etic. We had accomplished! Rita, who 
was the little lame boy in the play, was 
a puny, inconsequential looking child, 
who because of an odor due to serious 
bladder difficulties was rejected by her 
She could do things, and she 
But how could she make 
What a per- 
formance she gave! She threw into 
her singing and acting the tragedy of 
her little life. None could have ex- 
pected such depths of feeling and emo- 
tion in so small a body. “You're great, 
Rita, you really are!” enthusiastically, 
her classmates exclaimed. She was de- 
lighted. Recognition had come. She 
had won social approval. Even her 
parents have a new regard for their 
daughter. The mother remarked, with 
great emotional feeling, “I didn’t know 
it was in her!” As a result of Rita’s 
success, the family decided to permit 
an operation on Rita, which formerly 
they had denied her. 

Dick, a shy, diffident boy, who never 
looked anyone in the eye, and who 
scuttled out of your way if possible, 


class. 
knew it. 
other people know it? 
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was assigned the part of the father. It 
was a painful part for Dick. It was 
painful for us. The old habits of re- 
sponse had to be broken down. Sin- 
cere desire on Dick’s part, and great 
persistance on ours brought results. 
You never saw such a father! He dar- 
ingly looked at his family, and had the 
courage to command them to look at 
the sea. Although at times Dick still 
scuttles if he dares, there is a notice- 
able gain in poise and self-confidence. 
Dick has become the Barrymore of the 
All that took part in the play 
learned what it meant to win applause, 
what it cost in effort to achieve, and 
all were in agreement with the child 
that remarked, “I didn’t know play-act- 
ing was so hard!” 

Singing is not the least of our sources 
of happiness. We have all heard of 
the singing heart have we not? Eddie’s 
little heart does not sing very often, be- 
cause somehow he just has not found 
himself. When, however, he is pushed 
forward onto the auditorium platform 
to sing to the children, a song that he 
has been practicing for weeks, his heart 
sings with joy, as he accepts with dig- 
nity and pride the outburst of applause 


school. 


from his companions. 

Soon we are hoping to extend our 
choral work in conjunction with shep- 
herd’s pipes, which have just been in- 
troduced into the school. The pipes 
furnish another valuable avenue of ex- 
pression for the handicapped children. 


INTERPRETIVE AND FOLK DANCING 


Dancing is as valuable for the handi- 
capped child, though not quite so spec- 
tacular in its results, as dramatics. Al- 
most all therapeutic work for the spas- 
tic is based upon rythm in order to 
eliminate the bizarre patterns of mo- 
tion that have been established in the 
nervous system, and to establish more 
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desirable ones. Margaret, instead of 
shuffling along quite as much as she 
used to, has unconsciously learned in 
the dancing class to lift her feet. She, 
with a dozen more other children, both 
boys and girls, gather leaves, and throw 
them to the winds to the lovely strains 
of The Blue Danube. No one watches 
their hands or their feet while they 
dance. No one sees them when they 
stumble. Everyone in the room, par- 
ents and children alike, are joyfully en- 
gaged in their own interpretations of 
the music. The pleasant excitation of 
blowing bubbles, of being balloons go- 
ing up, of swaying trees in the wind are 
great means to relax tense muscles, to 
add to the suppleness of the body, and 
to develop balance. 

One of the very lovely things done 
by some severely handicapped children 
was the Balloon Dance. The girls were 
dressed in soft, flowing robes of white, 
girdled by a golden cord. A band of 
gold braid encircled the heads. To build 

effective tableau, all were 
some on chairs, and some on 
Each held a different colored 
strains of the ex- 


a more 
seated 





the floor. 
balloon. To the 
quisitely beautiful music, they rhythm- 
ically danced from the waist only— 
tossed and caught their balloons, tossed 
them again and again in the soft, 
shadowy, changing lights of the stage. 
The children realize that dancing is 
rhythmic motion, and that happiness 
and beauty of motion can be expressed 
by any part of the body. 

How the children long to be light on 
their feet! Far-fetched as it may seem 
to us, some of the handicapped girls 
visualize themselves as_ beautiful, 
graceful, fairy-like dancers, disporting 
themselves in light fluffy attire before 
a large audience. What a gift is imagin- 
ation! 

Children in 


wheelchairs sway in 
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rhythmic response to the music, and 
several of them stepped eagerly from 
their chairs, supported by parents, and 
danced rhythmically—one-two, one- 
two, a half dozen times. A few of the 
children on crutches were so exhilar- 
ated by the joy and happiness of others 
in the room that they discarded their 
crutches for a few moments, and took 
a few dance steps in the arms of eager 
mothers. Family physicians have ex- 
pressed their delight in the results of 
the will-to-do of the children. 

Folk dancing, such as the Virginia 
Reel, is a great outlet for the social 
needs of the boys and girls. Good man- 
ners, grace, and charm are assets in the 
dance, and none are so keen to realize 
these assets as the handicapped child. 
He wants to be wanted, and he will 
struggle to meet the requirements. At 
first the children were confused with 
the novelty of the Virginia Reel. The 
best of them did not know their right 
from their left hands. As they became 
less self-conscious, they easily and 
naturally did the right thing. The Paul 
Jones is another dance that makes for 
good comradeship and good sportsman- 
ship. Another fellow may step on your 
toe, as frequently happens on the dance 
floor, but the grouchiest of children has 
learned that it is not the thing to say 
“You can’t do that to me!” They are 
learning that success means give and 
take, and that a good mixer in the 
dance room is always welcome. Those 
that are able to participate, and that 
can profit from the rhythmics, may be 
wallflowers, but only for a short per- 
iod. Betty, a rather solitary child, en- 
jeys the music, but stands aloof with 
a wistful smile on her face. Someday, 
however, she will participate, for there 
is much longing in her heart. 

A few of the spastic cases with very 
athetoid movements wistfully seek the 
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dance room, but the music is too stim- 
ulating for them. However, they are 
granted the satisfaction of trying to 
waltz with some of the grownups, and 
the joy of feeling that they belong to 
a dancing class. How they long to be 
like the rest of us! 

Jitterbug music is absolutely taboo 
in the dancing The broken 
rhythm is too stimulating and too dis- 
rupting for the physically handicapped 
devotee of 
avows 


class. 


child. Pinky is a great 
jitterbug music. She openly 
that rhythmics is “sissy stuff” but be- 
cause she likes the “spirit” of the room, 
and “all the kids, too,” she takes part 
in the rhythmics. Pinky is less ag- 
gressive and not so excitable as former- 
ly. She is more thoughiful of others 
and assumes quite a protective attitude 
toward some less fortunate than her- 


self. 
CLAY MODELING AND PAINTING 


Each of the arts seems to have its 
About forty chil- 
infantile paralysis 
clay as their 
medium of expression. What a boon 
it is to them that struggle with such 
difficulty to hold hard pencils and stiff 
Clay is so soft and so easy to 
handle. It is such a satisfying medium, 
which lends itself so readily to your 
will, and grants you success in an 
amazingly short time. Laughing and 
chatting together with the greatest 
ease and freedom, all sizes and ages, 


special followers. 
dren, spastic and 
adopted 


cases, have 


books! 


and all types of handicap sit 
contentedly together making bowls, 
animals, statues, and other objects 


such as they have seen in their own 


homes, at the zoo, or in books and 


magazines. 

They show quite an amazing diver- 
sity of interest in their choice of work, 
and quite a delicacy of feeling for form. 
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Some of these children were nuisances 
in the classrooms. Some were hyper- 
sensitive to their academic failures, 
and showed considerable resentment of 
the academic restraints. Betty, a sulky, 
bad-tempered little girl that hated the 
world was invited to join the art class. 
She accepted in a supercilious manner, 
and entered the room where everybody 
was working industriously. She stood 
with her back to the wall for a while 
and just looked. After a short time she 
took a piece of clay in her hand, and 
with a few preparatory pats at the clay, 
she began to work. Nothing much was 
accomplished that first day, but the 
next session found her at the bench, 
working arduously. Smilingly, she ac- 
cepted some minor suggestions from 
the teacher. Easily and quickly she 
made deer, fish, rabbits, and some 
beautiful figurines. She sold some of 
her pieces immediately, and most gen- 
erously bestowed other pieces upon 
people who expressed a desire to pos- 
sess them. Her work shows great 
beauty and character. Within the year 
she was one of twelve children in the 
city of Philadelphia to win an award 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Cultural Olympics for a bust that she 
The award was made on the 
basis of originality. Betty’s whole out- 
look on life has changed. She is a pro- 
ducer that will undoubtedly earn her 
living by her handiwork. She beams 
upon the world now with great satis- 
faction, as some of us say to her, “How 
beautiful, Betty!” or “I wish I could do 
something like that!” She is the same 
Betty of the dancing class, alone, al- 
ways alone, but she is seemingly happy. 


made. 


Jean, of rather low mentality, has 
but one hand, and has made use of that 
handicap to escape tasks that do not 
One day she stood peep- 
Upon an invita- 


interest her. 
ing into the art room. 
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tion to enter the room, she did so shyly. 
“Would you like to make something?” 
the teacher asked of Jean. Im- 
mediately, some of her classmates, who 
knew Jean’s “I can’t,” replied for her. 
“She can’t, she has only one arm!” 
Jean, with a lift of her little brow, took 
the clay, molded it, patted it here and 
there, and turned it easily in her one 
hand. In a very short time she had 
made and decorated a very attractive 
bowl. She is now quite a devotee of 
the art room, and recently whispered 
to a very understanding teacher, “This 
room makes you want to work. It 
gives you courage.” 

In the art room one may also learn 
to draw and to paint. Some of the 
children in the clay modeling class avail 
themselves of the opportunity in the 
art room to learn more about color, 
form, and design. 

Burton’s hobby is color. He is a 
very maladjusted boy that feels ab- 
solutely rejected by his family and his 
classmates because of his repugnant 
physical appearance. 
efforts of the classroom teacher, none of 
the girls would sit beside him, even the 
boys kept apart from him. Burton felt 
it keenly. The class activity needed a 
frieze to tell part of its story. Not one 
of the children felt equal to the task. 
Burton hesitantly volunteered. A slight 
murmur of disbelief spread throughout 
the class. However, Burton began to 
work quietly, and unobtrusively. As 
the frieze developed, the children’s in- 
terest in Burton grew and their grati- 
tude toward him was indeed sincere be- 


Despite all of the 


cause prestige was coming to the class 
through his efforts. It was not long be- 
fore Burton was teaching other chil- 
dven how to mix colors, how to apply 
them, and how to put the ships in the 
Burton was ac- 


In the art room 


frieze into perspective. 


cepted. He belonged. 
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he is studying more about color, for 
his own colors are very heavy and raw. 
Great daubs of dark green, heavy 
blues, and dirty browns characterized 
his work at first. “That’s how I feel,” 
he responded, when the teacher sug- 
gested that lighter colors would be 
more effective. He is also working in 
clay modeling to extend his under- 
standing of and the feeling for form. 
The children in the art room ask his 
advice frequently. “What’s the mat- 
ter with this, Burton?” or “Come show 
me how to make it look real!” His 
criticisms are good and to the point. 
He no longer runs away from home, 
as has been his custom. He reads and 
studies at night. Eagerly he comes to 
school where he gets much satisfaction 
out of his present standing with the 
children, though he avows, “They only 
like me because they need me!” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ART ROOM 


Several other little misfits in aca- 
demic classes are manifesting quite an 
excellent ability to portray action in 
their artistic efforts. They have made 
posed drawings of each other that are 
very much alive. Emerson, a good- 
natured boy with little interest in the 
three R’s shows an unusual sensitivity 
to color, and a marked appreciation of 
form. Since his entrance into the art 
room, he no longer feels the need to 
apologize for his failures in school 
work. With considerable pride, he 
points to his work on exhibition in the 
art room. There is not much hope for 
his economic future, perhaps, but his 
love of beauty, and his simple friendly 
manners will make him a welcome 
guest in many places. 

Even though economic security may 
not come to many that are finding satis- 
faction and happiness in the art room, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Use of Dramatics 


as a Means of Character Education 





Ar the Juvenile Detention School 
in Chicago we emphasize the indi- 
vidual, his relation to other members 
of society and to social institutions, and 
the responsibilities of both persons and 
institutions to humanity. 


The Commission on Character Edu- 
cation of the Department of 
Superintendence, Tenth 
Year Book, gives this defin- 
ition of the character objec- 
tive: 

“The good act is one 
which creates as many 
and as worthy satisfac- 
tions as possible over 
as long a time as pos- 
sible. . 

“Character educa- 
tion is the facilitation of 
this way of life.” 

In what ways can the teacher em- 
phasize the value of the good act? The 
child needs to know specifically what 
kinds of conduct people generally ap- 
prove. When he is young he must be 
shown exactly what to do in important 
situations. Then, through constantly 
meeting situations in which he desires 
to make the best possible responses, he 
will form many desirable habits and 
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discard many unsuitable ones. He will 
generalize from these specific experi- 
ences and will learn to utilize general 
principles in meeting new problems. 
In the same book referred to above, 
page 57, it states 
“The center of attention is not 
to be some traits to be 
expressed, some rules 
of conduct, some ideal 
or truth or beauty. The 
center of attention is 
to be the situation. The 
need of character is all 
bound up in the event 
itself. It is tangible and 
concrete and real. It 
cannot be escaped or 
relegated to copy 
books. Life is one situ- 
another, 
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ation after 
and each situation has possibilities 
living, of 


of richer or poorer 


greater or less integration of 
values.” 

More and more educators are using 
dramatics as a means of establishing de- 
sirable habits and attitudes. This pro- 
cedure provides for appreciation and 
practice of desirable reactions through 
informal dramatizations in the class- 
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room. The younger children enjoy 
creating their own plays from the 
everyday incidents in their own lives. 
Activities might include helping a 
blind person to cross the street, 
giving one’s seat to an elderly per- 
son on a street car, disagreeing in 
an argument without being unpleasant 
or belligerent, interrupting a conversa- 
tion in order to present an important 
message, or asking for a favor in a 
other hand, 
dramatizing 


pleasant way. On the 
older children’ enjoy 
scenes from stories they have read, or 
creating plays from their imagination 
rather than from the everyday inci- 
dents in their own lives. 

If dramatics is to be used as a means 
of character development, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a leader that 
has a fine sense of values herself or 
she will have no power to build it in 
her pupils. She must be tolerant, un- 
derstanding, sincere, and always fair 
in her dealings with her students. She 
must have a pleasing personality, an 
enthusiasm for her subject, a creative 
imagination, and a discriminating taste. 
She must know her subject well, have 
a rich knowledge of life and literature, 
and a keen understanding of how to 
teach children. 

It will be necessary for the director 
to have her objectives clearly in mind: 

1. The object of giving a perform- 

ance must be the character de- 

velopment of her students and not 
the raising of money to swell the 
school funds. Then the teacher 

a. Will not be limited in her 
choice of the play. 

b. Will not give the best parts to 
the most talented pupils, who 
will receive the benefit of the 
intensive training, while the 
less talented pupils are de- 
prived of this privilege. 
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c. Will not cast according to type 
and prevent the child from re- 
ceiving a part that would help 
in his character development. 

A child may be benefited 

1. By being cast in a part that re- 
quires traits he does not possess 
but which it is desirable for him 
to acquire. 
By being cast in a part that re- 
quires exercise of his own best 


bo 


traits. 
3. By being cast in a part that re- 

quires exaggeration of his own 

undesirable traits, thus bringing 
their unpleasantness to his atten- 
tion. 

The teacher should endeavor to give 
every child a chance to play some part, 
even if it means creating some extra 
parts, or adding a speaking or singing 
chorus. If ready-made plays are used, 
the wise teacher will concentrate on 
several one-act plays rather than on 
a three-act play. Thus there will be 
more nearly equal opportunity for all 
members of the casts and the exercise 
will not deteriorate into a mere 
memory-feat where a few choice in- 
dividuals are given an opportunity to 
show-off before their fellow classmates. 
But through dramatization, can chil- 
dren learn to play the role of désirable 
characters and to experience the social 
disapproval of the expression of un- 
desirable traits? We have evidence of 
the stimulus to and exercise of the 
imagination which is found in even 
extemporaneous dramatization of liter- 
ature. If lines are memorized, they 
should be worth memorizing and worth 
recalling as comments on human be- 
havior. 

The National Education Association’s 
Department of Superintendence, Tenth 
Year Book, states 

“Perhaps the 


most significant 
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contribution of the good drama 
from the viewpoint of character is 
its solution of conflicts vividly in 
accordance with the human qual- 
ities and the social conditions in- 
volved.” 

At the Juvenile Detention School in 
Chicago, creative dramatics was in- 
troduced into the curriculum in 1928. 
The objectives in teaching this subject 
include helping the child: 

1. To make an ethical or emotional 

adjustment to group standards 
and group living 


2. To forget his immediate troubles 


wo 


To develop self-confidence 
4. To work harmoniously with his 
fellow classmates by codperating 
in 
(a) The planning of the play 
(b) The playing of the parts 
(c) The developing of the scenery 
(d) The creating of the costumes 
5. To have an outlet for his cramped 
emotion 
6. To develop his ear so that he be- 
comes sensitive to the beauties of 
speech and tone 
7. To develop a love and apprecia- 
tion for the great drama of the 
world 
8. To understand and sympathize 
with a wide variety of human 
types 
9. To acquire good manners 
10. To broaden his knowledge of so- 
cial customs 
11. To use his leisure time wisely 
12. To discover new potentialities in 
himself 


The plays developed at the Detention | 


School are of necessity extremely in- 
formal, because of the continual change 
in the membership of the class. The 
children stay in the Detention Home 
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only for a short period of time, averag- 
ing twenty-five days. 

The director’s method of procedure 
is as follows: 


1. She selects a play, a story, a poem, 
or a situation that portrays the 
lesson she intends her pupils to 
realize. 

2. She strives to create a mood, an 
atmosphere, so to speak, and thus 
to stimulate the imagination of the 
child and take him into another 
world. 


ww 


She reads or tells the story, poem 

or play to the class. 

4. If possible, the class reads the 
story or poem aloud. 

5. A discussion follows, with the 
view of dramatizing the story. 
(a) The situations are analyzed. 
(b) The characters are discussed. 
(c) The scenes and acts are 

planned. 

6. Dramatization follows, with the 

characters supplying the conversa- 

tion spontaneously. 


The class criticizes. 


~] 


8. The scene is re-dramatized with 
the additions or omissions and 
with truer characterizations. 


Many times the pupils create original 
situations, plays, or poems that embody 
some thought or way of living that is 
helpful to other pupils. These plays are 
written for the benefit of classes that 
follow. 

Much of the best work is done when 
there is no audience. The children en- 
joy performing for each other without 
costumes or scenery. However, an 
audience is always an extra stimulus, 
and the addition of costumes and 
scenery increases the interest in and 
appreciation of the play. 

At the Detention School, where the 
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membership of the class is continually 
changing, sometimes a story is read, 
dramatized, and presented to another 
class, on the same day. On plays that 
require longer, even the leading char- 
acter may be absent at the time of 
presentation. If so, another member 
of the class is called upon to portray 
a part that he has not played before 
but only has seen rehearsed. Since the 
dialogue is spontaneous, and is changed 
with each performance, the actors are 
not the least disturbed by this last- 
con- 


minute change, but create new 


versation as the situation warrants. 


The writer knows, from experience, 
that much of the joy of and benefit 
from dramatization may be lost if the 
plays contain too much moralizing. The 
play, if possible, should be a thrilling 
live story and yet embody some 
thought that may be of help to the 
pupil. On February 12, a scene de- 
picting Lincoln’s honesty may not only 
teach a lesson, but be dramatically en- 
joyable as well, if the teacher is skill- 
ful. Interesting dramatizations may be 
made showing Washington’s high re- 
gard for his mother, his respect for 
the truth, and his great courage and 


love for his country. 


Does it 
child that writes the playlet and those 
that play in it are affected by the lesson 
embodied in the story? That is hard 
to prove, but at least it is evident that 
the child doing the writing must be 
thinking of the spirit his play portrays. 
Dr. Barry, superintendent of the 
Juvenile Detention Home in Chicago, 


follow, however, that the 


states: 
“Two and possibly three great 
difficulties yet face us in evaluat- 


First, the diffi- 


ing this work: 


Annual Message of Clayton F. Smith, 1938, 
p. 87 
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culty of measuring the result; sec- 
ond, the time lag between teaching 
and functioning; and, third, the 
difficulty of agreement on desir- 
able objectives. Some genius may 
devise a method of measuring ethi- 
cal concepts and emotional con- 
trol... . We do know we are 
getting happy, wholesome accept- 
ance of the generally accepted 
ideals in many of these fields. 
“When our children are faced in 
adulthood with real life tests of 
their ethical standards or emotion- 
al control, so many months or 
years will have passed that it will 
indeed be difficult to evaluate all 
the forces which have conditioned 
their reactions. The best we can 
do now is to proceed to build up 
acceptance of standards and to try 
to make them habitual; to integrate 
them into the whole personality. 


“We have, in part, solved the 


third difficulty by avoiding con- 


troversial ideals and _ concepts. 

There is so much on which all great 

religious and ethical bodies are 

agreed that we do not need as yet 

to venture into’ controversial 
fields.” 

The child’s capacity for creative self- 
expression developed by 
means of actual first-hand experience 
along the lines of his natural interests. 
At the same time, he should grow in 


tolerant understanding of self and so- 


should be 


ciety. 

Literature is the perfect fabric for 
creative dramatics for it is closest to 
drama and to life itself. When char- 
acters are analyzed and interpreted the 
children’s understanding of people 
grows. The situations appeal to their 
imaginations, and they build whole 
scenes on incidents that are merely sug- 
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gested. The truths of the story are 
vitalized by dramatizing them, and they 
help to remake experience. 


The children are allowed to use their 
independence, resourcefulness and in- 
genuity, and thus personality and lead- 
ership is developed. 

Adolescence is a highly emotional 
period when a child can scarcely re- 
press his feelings yet is ashamed to 
show them. Creative dramatics gives 
him a wholesome outlet for his emo- 
tions. Aristotle claims that it serves 
as a sort of “Catharsis” or purging of 
emotion. 

The production of dramatics is one 
activity that furnishes an assortment of 
moral skills and attitudes. Through 
composition, scene painting, property 
building, rehearsal, financing, and pro- 
duction, a thousand common ‘faults can 
be mended and virtues developed. 
These things have a definite and neces- 
sary relation to the way people should 
and should not behave toward each 
other in every day practical life. 

Wholesome training is provided for 
the irresponsible type that forgets his 
properties, loses his tickets, or feeds 
The director may 
individuals 


personal grudges. 
discover shifty 
with tendencies to start quarrels, in- 
vent lies, or misappropriate funds. She 


types of 


may then take action to correct these 
tendencies. 

Exercises are provided for amorous 
youngsters whose chief ambition in life 
is to make conquests of members of 
the opposite sex. The smart-aleck, the 
shut-in types, the negativistic victims, 
the victims of queer little manias and 
are all benefited by the 
they all 


phobias 


dramatic exercise, because 
need closer contacts with the realities 
of the physical and human world about 


them. 
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Mental Health 


(Continued from page 8) 


(6) THe Specraut  Ctass 
TEACHER THAT WouLpD BE MENTAL- 
Ly HeattHy Must UNDERSTAND 
Her Own PERSONALITY MAKE-UP. 


She must know the origin of her own 
quirks and tendencies. She ought to 
know just what motives are being satis- 
fied by her work and play. Such knowl- 
edge will free her from imposing on her 
pupils the evil effects of such malad- 
justments as she has. It is a cardinal 
principle of psychotherapy that “The 
truth shall make you free.” The 
teacher should have had enough guid- 
ance in self-discovery that she becomes, 
not introspective and morbid, but 
rather objective and intelligent with 
regard to her own characteristics. She 
might well accept Hadfield’s admoni- 
“Know thyself, accept thyself, 
be thyself.” 


tions: 


The picture of the mentally healthy 
teacher that has been presented in this 
discussion may sound discouraging. It 
may sound impossible of attainment. 
Such, is not the case. For- 
tunately, among those that give their 
lives to teaching are found a very large 
percentage of wholesome happy men 
and women. It is they that must be 
selected to guide the growth and de- 
velopment of the boys and girls whose 
deviations from the average create spe- 
cial difficulties in their task of learn- 
ing how to live with others and with 
All doctors must be com- 


however, 


themselves. 
petent but we rely on the most com- 
petent for the most difficult tasks. So, 
in the field of education, all teachers 
should be mentally healthy, but we 
must summon only those that have a 
high degree of mental health to give 
guidance to exceptional children. 








NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of 
the American Association To Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


T EACHERS of the deaf, parents of 
deaf children, superintendents of 
schools for the deaf throughout the 
country, and representatives of kindred 
service organizations united during the 
week of June 17-21 to pay tribute to the 
fifty years of service rendered by the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. This 
organization, founded in 1890 by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, has for half a 
century promoted the cause indicated 
by its name, with the result that the 
teaching of speech to the deaf has had 
a tremendous impetus. 

The program to celebrate this was 
given under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf at Provi- 
dence, with all the other New England 
schools for the deaf participating. New 
England was chosen as the scene of 
the semi-centennial because so many 
famous firsts in the education of the 
deaf took place there. The first per- 
manent school for the deaf in the 
United States was established in Hart- 
ford in 1817; the first oral school for 
the deaf was opened in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, in 1867; the first day 
school for the deaf was founded in 
Boston in 1868; and one of the first 
deaf children in the United States to 
acquire understandable speech was 
born and brought up in Providence, 
and is still living there. This latter fact 
is particularly interesting, since it in- 
dicates that almost the whole of the 
progress in the teaching of speech to 
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the deaf in this country has been en- 
compassed in the course of one per- 
son’s lifetime, and the presence of 
Jeanie Lippitt Weeden at one of the As- 
sociation meetings in Providence was 
the high point of the program. 


Mrs. Weeder is 88 now, but as 
straight as a dart, and with a 
keen, alert mind. She _ stood be- 


fore an audience of more than seven 
hundred in the high school audi- 
torium, and addressed them with clear 
enunciation and in fluent language, tell- 
ing of her early experiences in learn- 
ing to speak, and especially of her con- 
tact with Alexander Graham Bell who 
was at one time her teacher. Those 
that were privileged to take her by the 
hand received a genuine thrill, for 
Jeanie Lippitt, whose mother refused 
to believe that a deaf child need be 
dumb, is known as one of the “three 
small cornerstones” of the teaching of 
speech to the deaf in the United States. 

Still another of the little corner- 
stones had representation there. Mabel 
Hubbard, daughter of Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
exerted a widespread influence on the 
education of the deaf, since it was her 
father’s interest in securing speech for 
her that resulted in the founding of 
the Clarke School at Northampton; 
and Mabel Hubbard’s subsequent mar- 
riage to Alexander Graham Bell se- 
cured her lifelong interest in further- 
ing the education of those handicapped 
like herself. At one of the sessions, 
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Mrs. Bell’s granddaughter, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Fairchild Muller, read a paper 
on lip reading that Mrs. Bell had writ- 
ten for one of the first sessions of the 
Association in 1894. 

At each session, in fact, the words 
of some pioneer educator of the deaf 
were read, and in almost every instance 
the reader was a descendant of the 
author and was a person actively in- 
terested in the education of the deaf. 
Mrs. June Yale Probyn, a teacher at 
the Hartford School, and grandniece of 
Dr. Caroline Yale, one of the first 
principals of the Clarke School, read 
a paper on speech teaching which Dr. 
Yale prepared nearly fifty years ago. 
Mr. Alan Crouter of the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf read an address de- 
livered by his father, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, at an early meeting of in- 
structors of the deaf. Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, grandson of Alexander 
Graham Bell, read Dr. Bell’s descrip- 
tion of The Association and Its Pur- 
poses. 

At the opening session, held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, a group 
of amateur actors, the Basement Play- 
ers of Providence, staged a historical 
playlet in which they represented 
twenty of the early educators of the 
deaf. Clothed in garments of the 
nineties, they spoke the actual words 
of these pioneers. The dialog had been 
arranged to read as a continuous con- 
versation, and the audience found the 
utterances of those early teachers most 
inspiring. 

The entire meeting, impregnated by 
enthusiasm for a profession that has 
known many distinguished representa- 
tives, was filled with interest.  Al- 
though the keynote was a blending of 
old and new, the emphasis was far from 
being entirely on the old. The papers 
read by present-day teachers, and the 
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demonstrations held each day in the 
Rhode Island School presented the best 
that the profession has to offer now, 
and gave good promise as to what may 
be accomplished in the future. 

The program was full and varied. 
Demonstrations were held each morn- 
ing from 8:30 to 10:30 with groups of 
deaf children from the New England 
Schools. There were two general 
meetings each day in addition to many 
social get togethers and special lunch- 
eons. An interesting feature was the 
section devoted entirely to parents. 
Demonstrations were arranged by 
teachers, with the definite purpose of 
explaining to parents what they can 
do for their deaf children at home, and 
ample time was given for questions 
from the floor and open discussions. 
Some of the parents came from long 
distances to attend these meetings, and 
the interest they showed was most en- 
couraging. 

At the special Anniversary Program 
on Wednesday, June 19, representa- 
tives of cooperating groups presented 
greetings. At this meeting, little Gil- 
bert Grosvenor 2d, nine-year-old great- 
grandson of Alexander Graham Bell, 
delivered to Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
Honorary President of the Association, 
the Golden Birthday Fund that friends 
of the Association have been gather- 
ing for two years. Mrs Coolidge, mak- 
ing a gracious speech of acceptance, 
touched on her own experiences as a 
teacher of the deaf. 

Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Dr. Bell’s 
daughter, presented the prizes that the 
Association had offered for the best 
papers on various topics relating to the 
teaching of the deaf. These were as 


follows: 


For the best paper on Auricular 
Training, $100 to Mrs. June 


Yale Probyn of the American 
School for the Deaf, Hartford. 
For the best papers on Language 

Teaching, $50 each to Mr. James 
A. Weaver of the New Jersey 
School, and Mr. Alan Y. Crouter 

of the Pennsylvania School. 

For the best essay on Alexander 
Graham Bell written by a pupil 
in a school for the deaf, $25 to 
Arthur Coy of the Rhode Island 
School. 


An open meeting was held Thurs- 
day evening, June 20, at the Hope High 
School in Providence, when Dr. J. C. 
Steinberg of the technical staff of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York City gave a talk on the Labora- 
tories’ recent researches in speech and 
hearing. Dr. Steinberg showed mo- 
tion pictures of the organs of hearing 
and of speech and of the vibrations of 
the vocal cords. He described the in- 
tricate technique necessitated in photo- 
graphing the vocal cords, and showed 
the difference between the vibrations 
of a trained and an untrained voice, 
also the effect of helium gas on the 
voice. 

Part of the Friday afternoon session 
was devoted to the education of the 
deaf-blind. Miss Inis B. Hall of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Masachusetts, made a 
strong plea for the education of these 
doubly handicapped children, illus- 
trating her remarks with demonstra- 
tions by three of her deaf-blind pupils, 
Leonard Dowdy, Carmela Otero, and 
Grace Casella. Leonard Dowdy’s nor- 
mal development, shown convincingly 
by his fluent speech, his general atti- 
tude, and particularly by his amazing 
vocabulary, offered the best possible 
evidence of the value of educating the 
deaf-blind. 
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Altogether, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Association was a memorable oc- 
casion. The pioneers would have been 
gratified could they have looked in 
upon their colleagues of today; and 
certainly the present-day teachers were 
moved and inspired by the opportunity 
afforded them to come a little closer to 
the beginnings of this work to which 
they are devoting their lives. 

Harriet MontaGuE 

Assistant Editor of the Volta 
Review 

Washington, D. C. 
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State Directors and Supervisors 
Hold Conference in Washington 


At the invitation of the United 
States Education, 
John W. Studebaker, state directors 
and supervisors of special education for 


Commissioner of 


exceptional children in day schools as- 
sembled in Washington for a two-day 
conference on June 26 and 27, 1940. 
This was the second meeting of the 
group in Washington, a similar confer- 
ence having been held in September 
1938. Numerous problems relating to 
state organization and supervision for 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children constituted the major theme 
of the conference, and plans were made 
for continuing committee service and 
group action. Of paramount impor- 
tance among the declarations of the 
conference was the following: 

This conference reaffirms its faith in 
the basic objectives of American educa- 
tion. In our democracy the objective of 
equality of opportunity for all implies re- 
spect for the integrity and worthwhile- 
ness of individual human personality. It 
implies equity of opportunity of a kind 
which for all children aims to adjust 
educational organization, equipments, 
procedures, and curriculum to the unique 


needs of individuals. 
We reaffirm our faith that these prin- 


ciples apply with equal force to the un- 
derstanding and education of those who 
by unfortunate circumstance of inherit- 
ance or accident present problems unique 
in nature and difficulty. To the handi- 
capped child the accepted ideals and ob- 
jectives in a democracy require, as for 
all children, opportunity for a satisfying 
measure cf self-realization, and oppor- 
tunity for such appropriate and adequate 
care and education as may contribute to 
an effective degree of social and voca- 
tional efficiency. 

In the light of the convictions enun- 
ciated above, that which for lack of a 
better term is called special education 
for exceptional children becomes only 
an application of the ideals of an edu- 
cation suited to the needs of every child 
in school, and special classes become 
only one of the means of grouping chil- 
dren in a way that seems to provide 
equity of opportunity—the right of all. 
The conference urged that each state 
make a careful evaluation of the extent 
to which all handicapped and other- 
wise exceptional children within its 
borders enjoy such opportunity. It re- 

Joy pp J 
emphasized the need for setting aside 
adequate funds to make equity of op- 
portunity for exceptional children pos- 
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sible. It recommended enactment of 
suitable legislation and the adoption of 
progressive policies enabling the state 
to administer and to supervise a satis- 
factory program for the education of 
exceptional children in isolated rural 
districts and small communities as well 
as in its metropolitan centers. 

A wide variety of questions was pro- 
posed for further study and analysis 
and plans were made looking toward 
the publication of informative material 
designed to be helpful in the further 
extension of state programs for excep- 
tional children in day schools. At the 
present time there are thirteen states 
in which one or more full-time persons 
on the state educational staff have been 
assigned the definite responsibility of 
supervising a state-wide program in 
this field. These are: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 


New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 


ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
three additional states, Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Minnesota, the part- 


time services of one person are avail- 
able, and in several other states an in- 
formal arrangement obtains by which 
someone on the state staff assumes cer- 
tain limited responsibilities related to 
the program. The problems of special 
education for exceptional children are 
in every state sufficiently important 
and sufficiently extensive to warrant 


the appointment of at least one full- 
time person to supervise the work. It 
is one of the continuing objectives of 
the Conference of State Directors and 
Supervisors of Special Education to 
bring this need to the attention of state 
educational officials in every part of 
the country and to encourage a plan of 
organization that will make the educa- 
tion of exceptional children an integral 
part of the total elementary and sec- 
ondary school program of the state. 
Those attending the conference in 
Washington were: Carey J. Downing, 
Colorado; Maud Keator, Connecticut; 
Homer W. Nichols, Kentucky; Philip 
G. Cashman, Massachusetts; H. Earle 
Correvont, Michigan; D. H. Dabelstein, 
Minnesota; Ernest A. Harding, New 
Jersey; Philip A. Cowen and Joseph J. 
Endres, New York; Hazel C. McIntire, 
Ohio; T. Ernest Newland, Pennsyl- 
vania; R. N. Anderson, Virginia; Frank 
V. Powell, Wisconsin; and Verda 
James, Wyoming. The conference ad- 
journed to meet again in New York 
City on February 19 and 20, 1941, im- 
mediately preceding the annual meet- 
ing of the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children to be held in that 


city. At that time it will consider fur- 
ther plans for organized action to safe- 
guard and to expand educational op- 
portunities for exceptional children in 


the respective states. 


A Cooperative Investment in the Education 


of Cleft-Palate Children 


Or all kinds of handicapped chil- 
dren, those with cleft palates seem to 
receive the least specialized attention 
as a group. Here and there individuals 
receive speech training, but as a whole 
these children are expected to carry 
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on in the average school group as best 
they can. This, of course, is due to the 
fact that they can learn their lessons 
just as any other child can. But aside 
from the need for speech training, these 
children are in dire need of personal- 
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ity development because they are so- 
cially lost in a group of children who 
can speak normally. 

In order to meet this need for special- 
ized training, an interesting experi- 
ment has been carried on in Hawaii 
during the past summers. In 
1937 when numerous children with 
cleft palates and harelips were receiv- 
ing physical repair under the Crippled 
Children’s Act, the question arose as 
to how such individuals, scattered over 
the Territory as they were, could re- 
ceive the speech training that they 
should have. With only two teachers 
of speech in the public school system, 
and both of these in Honolulu, it was 
obviously handle the 
problem in the routine teaching in the 


four 


impossible to 


schools. 

As a partial solution to the problem, 
a summer school of nine weeks’ dura- 
tion was organized through the cooper- 
ation of the Bureau of Crippled Chil- 
dren and the Department of Public In- 
struction. The school was located at 
the plant for the Deaf and Blind, which 
school was not in session during the 
summer. Since funds had not been ap- 
propriated for such a venture, it re- 
quired the combined efforts of the Bur- 
eau of Crippled Children and the De- 
of Public Instruction to 
finance the program. The Bureau sup- 
plied the food, matrons, dietitian, cook, 


partment 


laundress, and maids, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction furnished 
the plant and instructional staff 

During the summer of 1937, thirteen 
children, ranging in age from six to 
seventeen years, attended the school. 
Most of the children lived in the dormi- 
tory although there were a few day 
pupils. All of them, however, remained 
on the grounds for the full day’s ac- 
tivities. 

The instructional staff during this 
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door work. Separate school building. 


climate. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 








first summer consisted of a part-time 
supervisor and two full-time teachers. 
In addition to these, a director of play 
and activities cared for the children in 
the afternoons. 

For teaching purposes the children 
were divided into two groups, the 
younger ones being placed in one room 
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and the older ones in another. Care- 
fully planned speech training was giv- 
en. Certain periods were devoted to 
mechanical exercises for the palates 
and lips, whereas others were devoted 
to speech itself. The mechanical exer- 
cises were objectified through the use 
of pinwheels, balloons, harmonicas, 
whistles, nasal olives connected by rub- 
ber tubes to glasses of water, and ap- 
paratus with feathers placed at two 
levels, one under the nose and the 
other in front of the mouth. The ob- 
ject in using this last aparatus was to 
blow the lower feather off while form- 
ing voiceless consonants and to keep 
the upper feather on the shelf. 

Besides speech training, regular in- 
struction in music, art, hula dancing, 
and handicrafts was given. The ac- 
tivities were centered about the prep- 
aration of a Hawaiian play to be given 
at the end of the term. The children 
helped dramatize the story, make their 
customs, prepare the invitations, and 
arrange the stage. On the evening of 
the performance, each child took a part 
in the speaking, singing, and dancing. 

Although the children improved in 
speech, perhaps the greatest outcome of 
the whole experiment lay in personality 
development. I shall never forget the 
little Filipino boy who came to us lug- 
ging two big oranges with which he was 
loath to part long enough to remove 
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his coat. At first he would not say a 
word or respond in any way to the at- 
tentions directed toward him. After 
several days, however, he began to 
smile and attempted to use a few words. 
In the final program, he not only 
shouted his part in a loud voice, but he 
did a solo hula that captivated the 
house. He, as well as the audience, 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Without doubt every child in the 
group showed marked development in 
initiative, self-confidence, and happi- 
ness in that brief term. So successful 
was the whole project that it has been 
continued each summer since then. In 
each of these sessions, twenty-four chil- 
dren were registered. Again programs 
were given, the first one being a puppet 
show of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, the second a little operetta 
Musical Make-Believe, and the third a 
musical program entitled Jack Tar’s 
Tale. 

The frequent letters these children 
write to the teachers expressing their 
joy in the venture testify to the worth 
of a public investment in the education 
of children with cleft palates—chil- 
dren who never before have really 
lived and “done things” as a normal 
child lives and “does things.” 

FLORENCE M. HENDERSON 
Assistant Professor of English 
The University of Hawaii 


The Journat is a very professional and a very scholarly publication and carries splen- 
did articles. A year ago I had occasion to review the research in special education during 
the last three years, and I found the Journal carried the most helpful material for that 


purpose of any single publication or source. 
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Joun J. LEE, general advisor 
Special Education Department 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
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How Do Subnormal Persons Live? 


Dr. Warren R. Baller’ selected 206 
individuals who had been enrolled in 
the special classes of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, about nine years previously 
and who were about 27 years of age, to 
determine how adequately they have 
adjusted in society.” 

As a check on his findings, Doctor 
Baller also selected 206 individuals 
who matched the subnormals in age 
and in sex but whose intelligence test 
ratings were between 100 and 120 IQ 
on a group examination. 

Some of the conclusions reached 
through this investigation are sig- 
nificant. To state them briefly does 
not show the author’s care in making 
interpretations, in the light of various 
limiting circumstances. Nevertheless, 
they are summarized for their sug- 
gestive value. 

Mentally deficient individuals are 
found to move their abode more fre- 
quently than normal persons; however, 
the moves are within a much more re- 
stricted area. 

The home background of subnormals 
is characterized by poor economic 
standards, unskilled labor, and anti- 
social conduct to a greater extent than 
persons of normal intelligence. 

The death rate of subnormal persons 
is seven times as great as for normal 
persons. The marriage rate for sub- 
normals is lower but the divorce rates 
are about the same as for normal per- 
sons. 

Two differences are statistically sig- 


Associate professor of educational psychology 
and measurements, University of Nebraska 
Teachers College, Lincoln. 
°““A study of the present social status of a 
group of adults, who, when they were in 
elementary schools, were classified as men- 
tally deficient,’ Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, XVIII: 165-244, June 1936. 
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nificant: (1) Subnormal persons have 
larger families than normal persons, 
and (2) subnormal women marry at 
a much younger age than normal 
women. 


The anti-social conduct among sub- 
normal persons has a higher incidence 
than among normals but is not out of 
proportion to the unfavorable environ- 
mental influences of subnormals. 

The employment of subnormal per- 
sons is characterized by a frequent 
change of jobs few of which are above 
the level of manual labor. The total 
record, however, appears better than 
the prognosis would have indicated. 

The depression had a greater effect 
upon the employment of subnormals 
than upon normals. 

Qaulities which seemed to correlate 
highest with good social adjustment 
among the subnormal women were per- 
sonal appearance and training along 
homemaking lines. 

There were no factors of outstanding 
importance that could be related to 
the success of the men excepting in- 
telligence and number of years in 
school. 

Baller’s study is carefully done, his 
interpretation is cautious, and he pre- 
sents a comprehensive background for 
the data. It would have been helpful 
had he developed further the implica- 
tions for improving the program for in- 
struction of pupils in special classes. 
This interpretation, although outside of 
the limits of the study as set by the 
author, is greatly needed. 

The data for the selection of indi- 
viduals in this study were taken large- 
ly from records of the psychological 
clinic in Lincoln. Obviously, Baller 
used all of the data available at the 
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time. Since then, however, two types 
of tests have been developed which 
warrant the planning of another fol- 
low-up study in which they can be 
used. These are the performance type 
of test and the social maturity type. 
The individual intelligence examina- 
tion measures ability to think in ab- 
stract terms. The performance test 
measures ability to think in concrete 
terms. Some individuals are rated 
subnormal on their abstract ability but 
may be normal or above normal in 
their concrete ability. Likewise, in- 
dividuals will vary in their ratings of 
abstract ability and social maturity. 
There may be other kinds of ability, 
such as in music, art or even boxing, 
not usually measured, in which the so- 
called subnormal individual may excel 
or even be a world’s champion. A 
much more complete inventory of in- 
needed (rather 


dividual abilities is 


than merely an assessment of the lack 
of abstract ability) followed by a pro- 
gram to develop these abilities. Then 
a follow-up study ten years later would 
have a better base for interpretation. 


Puitie A. Cowen, Research 
Associate 

New York State Education 
Department 

Albany, New York 


Vocational Placement 


(Continued from page 10) 


problems; and the like. Nearly all 
had follow-up work of some kind, three 
stating that that was the most im- 
portant part of the whole program. 
Seven of the placement officers, by 
far the greater number, are paid out of 
the school budget; one has “other” 


means; and one has a special fund; 
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while by one it was carried on as 
“charitable work.” 

One of the interesting things brought 
out was the fact that at least five 
schools are planning to introduce bills 
in the next general assembly or legis- 
lature for appropriations for this pur- 
pose, while one discouragingly re- 
marked that it had tried for years but 
without success thus far. 


Among the conclusions drawn were: 
(1) that all seem to recognize that it 
is a question of educating your repre- 
sentative, parents, public in general, 
and influential friends in particular to 
the crying need of placement officers 
in all the larger schools; (2) that there 
is a confessed dearth of reliable and ac- 
curate data on which to base deduc- 
tions; and (3) that there is no doubt 
that the question of vocational educa- 
tion, not only for the deaf, but for all 
and sundry, is more alive and pressing 
today than ever before. 


Some recommendations were: (1) 
that the schools and 
interested 
timate effort to 
to the attention of the powers that 
be so that the necessary funds and 
authority may be secured with which 
to attain a full-time placement officer 


heads _ of 
make 
bring this 


every legi- 


matter 


others 


for each schoo! as speedily as possible; 
(2) that programs in the meantime 
should be rearranged so that the prin- 
cipal, head of vocational department, 
or some particularly gifted teacher may 
be released from other duties to devote 
a certain amount of time each day or 
week to this problem; (3) that accur- 
ate records be kept so as to show the 
actual time required and the number 
of interviews with prospective employ- 
ers, with job seekers, and others; (4) 
that histories of the deaf be recorded 
and kept available for reference. 
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In this way a better picture will be 
obtained of success and failure; repeat- 
ers, jobs located and filled, and other 
valuable data that are now largely a 
matter of guesswork or wishful think- 
ing. Having discovered wherein lies 
strength or weakness, one has a far 
better array of facts to present to 
prospective employers than apparently 
exists at present; there will be greater 
opportunities for the deaf to make 
good; and by tests, and other methods, 
we shall avoid putting quite as many 
square pegs into round holes. 


The President's Page 
(Continued from page 8) 


Let us take our cue from Dr. Heck’s 


four fundamental handicaps in ac- 
cepting the challenge of special educa- 
tion and do something concrete about 
them. What better objectives could 
the Council have for this year and 
many years to come? Let us _ have 
greater cooperation. Let us justify our 
cost. Let us prove our worth scien- 


tifically. 


CONVENTION PLANS PROGRESSING 


Plans for the forthcoming convention 
go on at arapid rate. By this time you 
probably know that the nineteenth an- 
nual convention will be held in New 
York City, February 20, 21, and 22, 
with convention headquarters at the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

The local chairman is Miss Grace 
Lee of the public schools, New York 
City. 
to have as our chairman-in-chief one 
that has been so actively interested in 
the Council for such a long period of 


time. 
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We are particularly fortunate. 


Our appreciation to Miss Lee and 
her committees for their excellent be- 
ginnings in the formulation of plans 
that look as if the Council were headed 
for one of its most successful conven- 
tions. 

Dorotuy E. Norris 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Influence of the Arts 


(Continued from page 18) 


there are a few graduates from the 
class that are earning a living in com- 
mercial art centers in the city. 

The children anticipate the special 
art days with pleasure. They 
seem to know when they enter the art 
room what they want to do, and they 
waste no time in doing it! “I don't 
remarked one youth, “what else 


great 


care,” 
breaks up around here, so it ain’t the 
These devotees of the art 
room love the freedom of it. They’re 
in love with the idea that if you don’t 
want to stay you don’t have to. One 
little fellow expressed it like this, “No- 
If you want 


art room!” 


body tells you what to do. 
help you ask for it!” Some one else 
remarked, “Yes, you can get up and 
walk around and talk. You get ideas 
that way!” Whatever their reason, it 
is a most popular room. 

In my experience with many differ- 
ent types of children, I feel sure that 
there is no group that seems to be hap- 
pier than the handicapped. With but 
few exceptions, they are bubbling over 
Each 
new day is a glorious adventure for 
them. They are thrilled to meet each 
other every morning, and greet with 
delight their teachers. This love for 
adventure will carry over into their 


with enthusiasm for school life. 
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homes, provided they use the varied 
experiences that they enjoy during 
school days; and will thereby dispel for 
them many enforced hours of idleness. 


Book Reviews 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, VOLUME II, Merle E. 
Frampton and Hugh Grant Rowell, 
260-440 pp., World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York City, 
Cloth, Volume I, history (1938) 
$2.40; Volume II, problems (1940) 
$2.80. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO BOTH VOLUMES: 
Clarence R. Athearn, Margaret Fitz- 
gerald, Clarence D. O’Connor, R. 
Romaine Prior, Estelle E. Samuelson, 
Mildred B. Stanton. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME I: 
Sanford Bates, Ethel J. Dorgan, Flor- 
ence S. Dunlop, Irving Fusfeld, Rose 
B. Krippner, Mary R. Lewis, Lela E. 
Proffer, E. Louise Rush, Harris Tay- 
lor, Jane D. Zimmerman 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME II: 
Charles A. Bradford, Marion T. Cass, 
Dawson F. Dean, Howard T. Herber, 
Leta S. Hollingworth, Thomas W. 
Hopkins, Lucille Johnson, George 
Lavos, Winthrop Morgan Phelps, Ed- 
ward H. Stullken 


VouLuME II, Part ONE 
GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Volume Two deals with the problems 
of the handicapped and of those that 
care for them. In this field much is 
challenging, controversial, and many 
problems are still unsolved. The old, 
and still new, problem is to make the 
individual an acceptable and accepted 
member of society. 
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One of the most difficult problems 
is the finding of cases in order to as- 
sure adequate care for them. There 
should be an annual census and dis- 
covery system and a routing of the 
various types to suitable services. The 
earlier a case is known the sooner the 
handicapping situation can be relieved. 

The handicapped child requires 
medical, psychological, and educational 
service. The educational program, in 
one sense, covers the entire servicing 
of the child. Curriculum building for 
the handicapped is a form of educa- 
tional guidance, built largely with a 
definite aim toward economic inde- 
pendence. For some types of handi- 
capped there must also be special in- 
struction such as braille work, lip read- 
ing, speech, voice work. 

In all groups mental hygiene must 
This is perhaps the 
biggest connection with 
the handicapped. In developing a 
philosophy of life, steadfastness of pur- 
pose and facing issues squarely are 
Those that deal with the 
handicapped should desirable 
sympathy but not be 
mental. The handicapped do not wish 
coddling or favors; they do want un- 
with normals. 


be emphasized. 
problem in 


stressed. 
show 


overly _ senti- 


derstanding relations 
Handicapped children must themselves 
understand their own cases in order 
to cooperate and to face life squarely. 
They wil! have to face competition with 
normals eventually and must be able 
to take it. 


VouumME II, Parr Two 


AREA PROBLEMS 


Problems of the Blind. There are 
probably two or three times as many 
blind as are indicated by the federal 
census. It is estimated that one in 
each five hundred school children needs 
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sight-saving classes and that one in 
each two thousand needs to learn 
braille. 

The purpose of education is the de- 
velopment of the potentialities of each 
individual to meet life’s situations and 
that purpose is in no way changed be- 
cause the child may have a_ visual 
handicap. He should be treated as 
nearly as possible like a normally- 
sighted child. He should face his 
handicap sensibly. 


Problems of the Deaf. The deaf are 
those in whom the sense of hearing is 
nonfunctional for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. The congenitally deaf 
and the adventitiously deaf are in- 
cluded. The hard-of-hearing are those 
in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional with or with- 
out a hearing aid. The deaf child does 
not hear spoken words so he does not 
learn to say them or talk. He cannot 
think with words. He thinks with 
images and sensations. He knows 
when he is hot, cold, hungry, but he 
does not know these words. He must 
be taught the names of the most com- 
mon things. 

Specialized education should be 
started as soon as deafness is dis- 
covered. Certain schools for the deaf 
admit children as early as two or three 
years of age. As a rule it is more diffi- 
cult to teach the deaf than the blind 
because they are deprived of the 
stimulus of spoken language. 

Preparing the deaf child to take his 
place in the world on a proper and de- 
sirable basis of social relationship is 
the great sum total toward which all 


educational efforts for him are directed. 


Even in his own family, because com- 
munication with him is difficult, he is 
likely to be pushed aside until he feels 
that he is unwanted, insecure, un- 
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happy. Some families coddle and over- 
protect until the deaf child becomes 
spoiled and dependent. 

It is estimated that from twelve to 
sixteen persons out of every thousand 
should have lip-reading instruction. 
Some need voice and speech training 
also. To help the individual select the 
hearing aid best suited to his needs, to 
adjust him to it, and to teach him how 
to obtain the maximum satisfaction 
from its use is another big sociological 
problem. The truly adjusted hard-of- 
hearing person leads practically a nor- 
mal life. The handicapped above all 
else, wish to live and act like normal 
persons. 


Problems of the Handicapped in 
Speech. Without normal speech a per- 
son is likely to be awkward and ill at 
ease. The problems of this group are 
largely sociological and psychological. 
The teacher, the family, and the medi- 
cal adviser must cooperate to solve 
these problems. Research has proved 
that eight per cent of the school popula- 
tion suffers from speech disorders. 
One-half of this eight per cent lisp, one- 
fifth of them stutter. Any child with 
a serious speech handicap presents a 
problem to society. He should be pro- 
vided with an environment free from 
irritating influences and be encouraged 
to use deliberate speech and good 
voice. He should be helped to build 
normal relationships. 


Problems of the “Motor-handi- 
capped.” The term motor-handicapped 
is broad, including those with skeletal 
defects, those with muscular and 
neuromuscular deviations. First such 
children should be discovered and at 
least a common school education should 
be made available to them. They need 
academic and cultural training, recrea- 
tion, guidance, medical care, vocational 
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training. In so far as possible each in- 
dividual should become a contributing 
member in a useful society. He should 
realize that within his limitations he 
can lead a useful and happy life. 


Problems of the Mentally Handi- 
capped. Little headway has been made 
toward taking care of the young dull 
child. He enters kindergarten with 
children of varying degrees of ability 
and is expected to react normally. He 
is expected to take part in activities 
that are quite beyond his ability to un- 
derstand or to enjoy. He does not fit 
into the group; he is shunted about by 
those that can take an active part; he 
gets little satisfying attention from the 
teacher. As a result he dislikes school, 
feels unhappy, and slips easily into un- 
desirable Often he stays 
an extra term in the kindergarten and 
then moves on into first grade, quite 
unprepared to meet first-grade stand- 
He struggles to learn to read. 
The teacher urges, and coaxes, and 
scolds—all to no avail. So he repeats 
first grade, the habit of failure well 
established. 


behavior. 


ards. 


In several states the law says that a 
child must be two or more years re- 
tarded before he can be placed in a 
special class. It seems a sorry state of 
affairs that in spite of the fact that we 
can measure the intelligence of these 
young children with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy we must wait for them 
to fail before we make provision for 
meeting their needs. We are badly in 
more experimentation with 
curriculum adjustment for young 
mentally handicapped children. 


need of 


The school must work with the par- 
ent to help him understand the child. 


The educational aims for the mental- 
ly handicapped are the same as for all 
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other children—to teach each child to 
make the most of his abilities and to be- 
come a useful member of society. We 
must ascertain what he can learn that 
will be most useful to him. Such chil- 
dren should be discovered early, given 
adequate curricula, and guided into 
useful employment. 


Problems of the Socially Handi- 
capped. A social handicap is often the 
sequel to a physical or mental handi- 
cap. To be handicapped means to be 
asymmetrical in development. This 
asymmetry may be physical, emotional, 
Tenseness ac- 
companies this defect. When the emo- 
tional needs of handicapped children 
are met, the result is control, stimula- 
Social com- 


intellectual, or social. 


tion, and _ stabilization. 
petence includes poise, assurance, self- 


confidence, modesty, resourcefulness. 


Every case of maladjustment has 
definite causal factors that should be 
recognized and carefully considered be- 
fore the child is held responsible. Edu- 
cation is a training in how to live. 
Youth is prepared for life by a well- 
rounded program of work and play. 


Educators are taking a more scien- 
tific view of the problem child than 
they formerly did. The majority of 
these children are of the dull types who 
have gotten little satisfaction from the 
ordinary school life. They cannot com- 
pete fairly and so become indifferent 
develop 
con- 


or antagonistic to school or 
personality traits that are not 
ducive to their best adjustment in 
society. There must be some success 
and satisfaction in every child’s school 
life. 

Studies of home and community 
backgrounds indicate that society has 
not been fair to these boys and girls 
in so far as environmental influences 
are concerned. The school should make 
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compensations for poor home §sur- 
roundings. 

No single factor is more important 
in dealing with socially handicapped 
children than that of the personality of 
the teacher. Children learn more by 
example than by precept. 


This book 


well known to those that devote them- 


re-emphasizes problems 
selves to the education of exceptional 
The importance of early dis- 
handi- 


children. 
covery, consistent action for 
capped children, the absolute necessity 
for establishing good mental hygiene, 
the need for specialized training in or- 
der that they may find their place as 
contributing citizens, all are stressed. 
We hope that it will be widely dis- 
tributed and its message broadcast so 
emphatically that those who should 
take action must do so. In this way 
the book will become a vital force in 
removing barriers and bringing in bet- 


ter opportunities for the handicapped. 
Jessie A. Tritt, Supervisor 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Los Angeles City Schools 


California 


READING INTERESTS, ACTIVI- 
TIES, AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
BRIGHT, AVERAGE, AND DULL 
CHILDREN, May Lazar, 127 pp., 
1937, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Cloth, $1.60. 


Problems of reading instruction con- 
tinue to hold an important place in 
This book, as 
the title implies, is a contribution to 
1 


educational research. 


the field of individual differences i 
The study was conducted i 


reading. 
thirteen public schools in various dis- 
tricts of three boroughs of the city of 
New York. The 2,227 pupils used in 
the study were selected so as to include 
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1 


representative children in the area so 
far as race, nationality, socio-economic 
status, and so forth were concerned. 
The group was made up of a fairly 
equal number of bright, average, and 
dull children as determined by indi- 
vidual intelligence tests. Most of the 
pupils were in the middle grades—4B 
to 6B—and were either 10, 11, or 12 
years old 

The data through 
written reports or inventories made by 
The find- 

The in- 


presented on reading ac- 


were collected 
the schools and the pupils. 

ings parallel similar studies. 
formation 
tivities and interest will be of value to 
teachers that wish to give special at- 
tention to programs of recreational 
value. The importance of socio-eco- 
nomic or home environment upon read- 
ing interests and activities is amply 
The responsibilities of 
program in 


demonstrated. 
the school to shape its 
terms of the home environment and 
the mentality of the children are re- 
peatedly called to the attention of the 
reader. Most school people are al- 
ready well aware of the facts revealed 
by the investigation but remain some- 
what perplexed to know what can be 


done about them. 


F. E. Lorp 
Assistant Director of 
Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Among the Chapters 
NEW CHAPTERS 


Atlanta, chapter number 77, was the 
last new group to be announced in 
these columns. A news note from Cor- 
respondent Mrs. D. W. Watson of that 
chapter appeared in the May issue. 
Since that time chapters number 78 
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to 81 inclusive have become affiliated 
with the Council. They are 
Racine—Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
New Haven Special Class 
Teachers Association, Connecticut 





Montreal, Quebec 


OMAHA 

Our Omaha chapter has suffered a 
great loss this year. We hardly know 
how to carry on. First Mrs. Katherine 
Wirts left us through resignation, then 
Dr. Claude Uren died, and a few weeks 
ago Miss Austa Durkee died. All of 
them worked hard for the good of the 
cause, and their inspiration will no 
doubt for many years help us over 
numerous difficult situations. 

When Mrs. Wirts left, a chapter tea 
was held at the writer’s home, and a 
farewell gift was presented to her as a 
token of our appreciation. 

EBBA JACOBSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore Council of 
Education, a chapter of the Interna- 
tional Council, holds four meetings an- 
nually. In October we provide speak- 
ers for the sectional meetings of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Convention. 
In February we hold our annual busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 
the Inter- 


Special 


In April our delegates to 


convention make their re- 


And in June we hold a social 


national 
ports. 
meeting, usually in the form of a 
picnic. 
Mary E. Kina 
Corresponding Secretary 
* 


Brief Notes 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


In keeping with the period in which 


we are now living, Education for the 
Common Defense is the general theme 
for the twentieth annual observance of 
American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1940. This occasion offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity to interpret the 
contribution of the schools to the com- 
mon defense of the American way of 


life. 


The daily topics for the observance 


are: 


Sunday, November 10 
Enriching Spiritual Life 


Monday, November 11 
Strengthening Civic Loyalties 


Tuesday, November 12 
Financing Public Education 


Wednesday, November 13 
Developing Human Resources 


Thursday, November 14 
Safeguarding Natural Resources 


Friday, November 15 
Perpetuating Individual Liberties 


Saturday, November 16 
Building Economic Security 


The National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist schools 
and communities in the observance in- 
cluding a 32-page hand-book of Ameri- 
can Education Week technics, a 32- 
page booklet entitled, Education for 
the Common Defense second 
page of which consists of cartoon illus- 


every 


trations, a poster, a leaflet for distribu- 
tion to homes, a sticker, a series of 
eight-page folders’ giving specific sug- 
gestions on the various topics for dif- 
ferent school levels, and combination 
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packets of these materials for the dif- 
ferent school levels. 

Address the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for complete in- 
formation American Edu- 
cation Week materials available at low 


regarding 
cost prices. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
The sixty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency was held at Atlantic City in 
May 1940. The newly elected officers 
are: President, Dr. Meta L. Anderson, 
Director of Special Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; President-Elect, Dr. Fred 
Butler, Superintendent of Sonoma 
State School, Eldridge, California; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dr. E. Arthur Whit- 
ney, Superintendent of Elwyn Training 
School, Elwyn, Pennsylvania. Dr. H. 
H. Ramsey of American Fork, Utah, is 
chairman of the committee for the 1941 
meeting which will be held in Salt 
Lake City, and Dr. Fred Butler of 
Eldridge, 


chairman. 


California is the program 

Two important changes were adopted 
by the association at Atlantic City. 
The by-laws were revised and the pub- 
lication of the proceedings is to be re- 
placed with the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, which will be pub- 
with Dr. Edward 
Humphreys of Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, New York, the editor. 


lished quarterly, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY ELECTS 
NEW PRESIDENT 

The National Society for Crippled 
Children is fortunate in the successor 
to Paul H. King, who for reasons of 
health resigned his post as President 
on July 1. E. W. Palmer, who accepted 
the office, has long been associated with 
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the affairs of the Society as a Vice 
President, he has been for five years 
President of the Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children and he brings to his 
task a broad vision of the peculiar 
service which the National Society can 
give in a great social program for the 
physically handicapped. 

A native of New England, Mr. Pal- 
mer was born in Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire, and brought up and educated in 
Norwood, Massachusetts. He came to 
Kingsport, Tennessee in 1925. Here, 
after 22 years of experience in the mak- 
ing of books, first in Norwood and then 
in New York City where he was an 
executive and then President of the 
J. F. Tapley Company, he became 
President of the Kingsport Press, said 
to be the largest book plant in the 
world. 

And so again to the presidency of 
the National Society comes a man de- 
voted to the cause of the crippled 
child, a man highly capable of facing 
the challenge which that cause throws 
out today; and one who bids fair to 
follow worthily in the footsteps of his 
two beloved predecessors, Edgar F. 
“Daddy” Allen and Paul H. King. 


The Crippled Child 
August 1940 


CHANGES IN ADVISORY BOARD 


The JouRNAL takes this opportunity 
to express its appreciation to Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry, director of the 
bureau of special and adult education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
and Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, 
editor of Children’s Activities, Chicago, 
Illinois, whose memberships on its ad- 
visory board expire at this time, for 
Their 
valuable suggestions and contributions 
timely and 


their years of faithful service. 
have always been most 
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helpful. It is hoped that we may at 
some later date induce them to give 
us again of their time and energy. 
At present, however, we are happy 
to introduce as their successors Miss 
Mae E. Bryne, director of special edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Miss Jessie A. Tritt, supervisor of the 
education of exceptional children, Los 
Angeles, California. Miss Bryne was 
presented to our readers in our cover 
portrait of the April 1940 Journat, 
and Miss Tritt will.be presented in one 


of our forthcoming issues. 


New Publications 


Cuitp WELFARE LEGISLATION, Labor Depart- 
ment, 35 pp., 1939, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 10 
cents. 

CHILDREN’S BurEAu Aim, A BETTER CHANCE 
FOR Every CuHILp, 10 pp., 1939, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., Illustrated, 5 cents. 

COMMUNICABLE DisEAseEs, Public Health Serv- 
ice,, 111 pp., 1939, United States Government 
Printing Office, 25 cents. 

CONTROL OF THE VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE 
Unitep States, Public Health Service, 25 
pp., United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 

EpUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE THE 76TH CON- 
GREsS, first session, Ward Keesecker, 14 pp., 
1939, National Education Office, Washington, 
DX. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH; Its NATURE, ESSENTIAL 
CONDITIONS, AND CONTROLLING Concepts, 189 
pp., 1939, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., $1.00. 

FREQUENCY OF DENTAL SERVICES AMONG 9,000 
FamMI.ies, based on Public Health Service 
29 pp., 1939, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5 cents. 

GENERAL Psycuotocy, J. P. Guilford, 630 pp., 
1940, D. Van Norstrand Company, Incor- 
porated, 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, Illustrated, cloth, $3.00. 

GUIDANCE IN PuBLic SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Ar- 
thur E. Traxler, 329 pp., 1939, Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York City, Illustrated, cloth and paper, 
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$2.50 and $2.00. 

A report of the demonstration project in 
educational guidance carried on for five 
years in several school systems by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau under a _ grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 

Intended for secondary school adminis- 
trators, counselors, teachers, and students 
of education. 

MENTAL HYGIENE IN Mopern Epucation, Paul 
Witty, C. E. Skinner, and Associates, 539 
pp., 1939, Farrar and Rinehart, Incorporated, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City, Il- 
lustrated, cloth, $2.75. 

MopERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EpucaTION, John S. 
Brubacker, 370 pp., 1939, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, cloth, $3.00. 

A comprehensive general treatment of all 
the major schools of educational philosophy. 


Pamphlets 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
WITHIN THE SCHOOLS, 80 pp., Bulletin 1939, 
No. 15, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Charts, 20 cents. 


500 Books For CHILDREN, Nora E. Beust, 96 
pp., Bulletin 1939, No. 11, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Il- 
lustrated, 15 cents. 


Dates to Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
Salt Lake City, Utah—June, 1941 


AMERICAN ScHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION AND 
THE AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ‘ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, Michigan—October, 1940 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN—New York City—February 20-22, 
1941 
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